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THE CATHOLIC MIND 
Vol. XXXIV, No. 23, December 8, 1936. 


Marital Maladjustment and 
Social Disorder 


GERALD VANN, O.P. 


Reprinted from the Colosseum (London) 
in the issue of September, 1936. 


LL the contrivances of politicians for the patching up 
of peace cannot, if left to themselves, but be ultimately 
a failure—the patched cloth will burst elsewhere—since they 
cannot, of their nature and quite apart from the honesty or 
dishonesty of the motives behind them, reach the ultimate 
causes of collision, but can deal at best only with the proxi- 
mate. Not aggression merely, but the attitude of mind that 
results in aggression, is what needs to be remedied, fear and 
distrust and greed and the reliapce on force. So it is that 
anyone who works in whatever sphere for the establishment 
of sound principles is working for the peace of the world. 
“They also serve,” as Mr. Huxley has said, “who only bother 
their heads about art”; and in the same way we can serve 
if we bother our heads about any of the evils which disrupt 
individual and society by killing contemplation and in con- 
sequence the right conduct of life in its apparently most un- 
political aspects. It is.a commonplace that the program im- 
posed by the benevolent despotism of the Board of Educa- 
tion (and planned to the minutest detail of each hour in the 
curriculum, so that the teacher has no opportunity for per- 
sonal contacts even where numbers would not in any case 
prohibit them) succeeds in stuffing the heads of the children 
with a mass of more or less useful knowledge, while robbing 
them both of real awareness of the things that matter most 
and of the power to appraise the material which is in fact 
offered them; that the formation carried on far more potently 
in press and cinema and radio and the whole range of adver- 
tisement finds a receptive because uncritical public; that we 
_delude ourselves, further, into thinking that we have no 
‘time to think; we take our tempo from the circumambient 
atmosphere of hustle until our nerves are torn to shreds; 
that such creative impulse as is still actualizable becomes in- 
creasingly atrophied; and that so we tend more and more to 
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become a race of uncreative and uncritical neurasthenics, of 
worried sheep. Anything, then, which will produce or foster 
contemplation, using the word in its widest sense of inde- 
pendent thought about reality, awareness of the world of men 
and things and the Maker of it, examination of the conven- 
tions and prejudices and perhaps principles on which we live, 
anything that will produce this will make for order and 
peace. Three normal types of natural contemplation spring 
to the mind. But the contemplation natural to the peasant 
of a former day has gone; the contemplation natural to the 
poet is in fact confined to a few; there remains the contem- 
plation natural to the lover. This last is threatened by easy 
divorce and the consequent decay of the idea of marriage in 
its deeper meaning; it is threatened by the attitude of mind 
which treats sex as an unimportant plaything. It is also 
threatened, quite apart from the influence of theory, by the 
fact, too often overlooked, of the enormous percentage of 
failures, complete or partial, of married life; the causes of 
these failures are many—intellectual estrangement due to 
the growth of divergent interests or views, economic stress 
reacting on the nervous system or necessitating a regime 
which leads inevitably to friction—and to a great extent these 
things cannot be remedied, at least without reorganization 
of the social structure or the adoption of a whole set of 
new principles. But there is one cause, common enough 
to be important in itself, sufficiently remediable to demand 
immediate action: the maladjustment which springs, with 
tragical frequency, from ignorance of the psychology and 
physiology of sex and false standards of moral value in re- 
gard to it. With this we can at once help to deal. 

The Christian has a solution here, as elsewhere, because 
he has a clearly defined view of sex and is not at the mercy 
of convention or prejudice. The conventional morality of 
the last century has lingered on to some extent in this as a 
dislike of discussing sex at all and a distrust of it as vaguely 
unclean, and this conventional morality still to a large ex- 
tent governs, subconsciously, our society; it has also issued 
in two reactions: the attitude of mind expressed in thought- 
less promiscuity which views sex as a plaything, the con- 
trary attitude whch views it as the one important sphere of 
human experience and realization. But Christianity in the 
first place teaches that man as a whole and not only in part 
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is the creation of God, and that body therefore as well as 
soul is of value and importance; it teaches, moreover, that 
the Incarnation means a new dignity bestowed on human 
flesh; and so it stands in opposition to the Puritan tradition. 
In the second place, and as a corollary to this, it will not 
allow the modern reaction to Puritanism and regard sex as a 
game. And in the third place it continues to teach the 
primacy of the spirit. But again, it teaches that man is not 
an accidental juxtaposition of two separate things, body and 
soul, but a psycho-physical unity, such that what concerns 
primarily the corporeal element affects also the spiritual, and 
vice versa; that no deliberate human action therefore is 
either exclusively corporeal or exclusively spiritual. Lastly, 
it holds that marriage, exalted to sacramental dignity and 
value, has its place as the normal means, open to man and 
woman, of achieving perfection. The physical aspect of mar- 
riage, then, so far from being unimportant on the one hand 
or of supreme importance exclusively in its own right on the 
other, is an important element in one whole thing, the super- 
naturalized human life. And hence the Christian recog- 
nizes that education must not be allowed to leave the boy or 
girl in ignorance of what is necessary to achieve the suc- 
cess of the physical element in marriage, of its importance 
as an element in a psycho-physical experience, of the moral 
problems to which it gives rise. And he has a program 
which he can advocate fearlessly because he is confident of 
its truth; he has definite principles to put forward which 
he knows will make for the curing of disorder and the pro- 
curing of happiness; he has an answer to the dilemma pro- 
posed by modern opinions and the disorder to which they 
give rise. At the same time, since we as Christians are not 
likely to be immune from the dangers we discern in con- 
temporary society, it is for us to make sure that our own 
house is set in order, that we ourselves are successfully 
putting the principles of Christianity into practice. 
Education means not filling the child’s mind with an in- 
finity of facts mathematical, historical, linguistic and the 
rest, but putting him on his feet, preparing him through 
formation of mind and character to make his life for himself 
when the days of school or university are over. It does not 
mean that he will have no more to learn, but that he will 
know how to learn, not that he will never have to think or 
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judge, but that he will know how to think and judge. His 
life, his career in the fullest sense, is something that he has 
got to create for himself; he has got to achieve his perfection. 
Now the normal development of man is not solitary; he finds 
himself, as we say, through some other person, and the nat- 
ural course of his development demands, implies, marriage. 
Woman is meant to integrate man, and vice versa. Educa- 
tion, then, must envisage marriage as the normal means of 
perfection; must, in consequence, see that the boy or girl is 
fitted to learn, think and judge sufficiently and correctly 
about marriage and all that it implies. It is a fact, however, 
that boys and girls do leave school, incredible as it may 
seem, without knowing even what the physical act of inter- 
course is. Such cases are not common, one imagines; they 
certainly exist. Whoever is responsible for such a state of 
affairs is, objectively speaking at any rate, guilty of very 
grave sin. The child passes through various stage of in- 
creasing sex-awareness, each of which presents him with 
problems to be solved, questions to be answered, and a failure 
to answer them on the part of those whose duty it is may 
result in terrible mental agony at the time and possibly an 
arrested development which will lead to inversion. What is 
here more immediately to the point is this, that even when 
the child is told about the act of intercourse itself—and 
very few children seem to know more about marriage than 
that when they go out into the world, though they normally 
acquire a great deal of irrelevant or harmful information 
about sex—the implication is that this is all that he need 
know. It is precisely here that the tragedy lies: it is not the 
fact that he lacks detailed information so much as that the 
little he has is supposed to be sufficient and gives him there- 
fore a wholly materialist view of marriage. Materialist and 
in another sense Cartesian, in both ways anti-Christian. 
Cartesian because there is the complete dichotomy: you 
spend your life with another person, you talk and eat to- 
gether; and then on the other hand there are these recur- 
ring physical acts; and between the two parts of married life 
no real connection, no interaction, no influence is recognized. 
Material, therefore, because those physical acts themselves 
are regarded as simple, animal, a pleasing but none the less 
mechanical procedure. 

It is no good blinding our eyes to the facts, saying that 
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this is all very exaggerated, and that of course young people 
get along. quite well and are quite happy and not nearly so 
complex as the theorist is apt to make them out to be. The 
facts will not be gainsaid: marriages are as a rule not happy 
in any real, complete sense; people do “get along quite well,” 
and that is exactly the misery of it; they make a compro- 
mise with fate; they accept a dull neutral jogtrot sort of life 
as better than a lot of fuss, and resign themselves to it. It 
is worth examining the dichotomy of physical from psychical 
more closely. 

In its roots it is but one instance of the effect of that con- 
ventional residue of morality to which what once were Chris- 
tian principles have shrunk. Goodness is presented, if pre- 
sented at alt, in terms of a negative morality; Christianity, 
which alone gives life to law, the idea of growth towards 
something, the making of a whole personality in touch with 
God through and through, and consequently the use of all 
the elements of life to promote that growth, all this is lack- 
ing. And the result? The young man or woman will feel 
that certain things are forbidden, and so may try to avoid 
them, and there the influence of morality will stop and the 
recurrent physical acts will remain wholly unrelated, outside 
any idea of vital function, of organic sharing in the dynamic 
evolution of the person. For the Christian then, to empha- 
size that religion is a teleological thing, that it is a life; and 
a life not disintegrate, amorphous, but unified; and unified 
because aiming, through all the diverse elements that go to 
make it up, at one end. And because of that ideal of unity 
the person is to be made whole, his progress towards per- 
fection is to be measured by the degree in which the increas- 
ing accumulation of experience is unified and so made 
dynamic and vital. And inasmuch as the perfection of the 
individual is normally attained through another person, so 
there must be an increasingly complete union between them. 
But the principle, both in the sense of beginning and in the 
sense of basis, of their unity is sex; it is possible to be men- 
tally attuned, to live in constant cerebral communication and 
intellectual sympathy, and still to remain apart. The per- 
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1The converse, of course, is true also: there are marriages in 
which the sole element of unity is mutual physical attraction; but . 
let us deal with one thing at a time. 
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fect communion of persons is wrought principally in the 
love-impelled union of bodies, for it leaves the realm of the 
cerebral (in which there is always disjunction) and unites 
the two persons in the realm of the deeper awareness of sense 
and of spiritual intuition, and so provides the background 
against which the inevitable clashes and differences which 
must arise between any two people who live for any length 
of time together can be resolved. 

Sex is not just an animal thing. The personality can- 
not be split up; and what is done primarily (or rather, mate- 
rially speaking) on one plane, affects every other. What is 
done to or by the body affects the mind; what is done to 
or by the heart affects the body, and so on; and if the physi- 
cal element in life is wrong every other element will be 
affected also. 

Hence the tragedy of the materialist view of sex. The 
man and woman have gone out into the world equipped with 
the barest rudiments of knowledge about sexual intercourse 
in the narrowest sense and not warned that this meager 
equipment is totally insufficient if they are going to be mar- 
ried. What happens? The man has no idea that this is 
an art which has to be learned like any other art, that it is a 
terribly delicate thing that needs infinitely delicate handling; 
he does his best, and his best is to behave like a bull in a 
china shop; the woman is hurt either physically, or psycho- 
logically, or both; and that impression once made will never 
be eradicated, the thing is ruined, and love may (and often 
does) turn into hate. This. is no abstract theorizing; the 
doctors’ case-books vouch for its truth. Two absolutely 
necessary things were lacking: knowledge of sex in the nar- 
rowest, physical sense; recognition of the psycho-physical 
unity of man; and chaos is the result. 

Even when complete ruin does not result, the same causes 
will at any rate prevent the success of marriage, will de- 
vitalize instead of perfecting, cause disintegration instead 
of union. The perfect act is that in which both man and 
womari arrive simultaneously at its climax. But they are 
differently made; the woman is normally slower in her re- 
actions than the man; and this means that there must be 
careful adjustment; and preliminaries, desirable in them- 
selves, become an absolute necessity in order that the 
rhythm of the slower partner may catch up, so to say, with 
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that of the other. Similarly, if the union is to be creative, 
perfecting and completing .and not exacerbating, there must: 
be not a sudden cessation, but a gradual diminuendo of in- 
tensity, the preliminaries must be paralleled by analogous 
care as epilogue. The brutality, conscious or unconscious, 
which omits either of these things will breed hate, not love, 
because the resultant tension and disharmony where there 
should be quiescence and completion will inevitably react 
on the mind. Physical maladjustment must always lead to 
psychical antipathy. 

There is the further danger to be considered: that of 
false moral standards which bring about the same results. 
Conventional morality, as it in fact exists, produces in the 
mind of the'child a fear, more or less prurient, of the body 
and its functions, for these latter are vaguely regarded as 
shameful. He has to beware, if he is to be respectable, of 
breaking the rules—the temper of mind which has given to 
the word “immorality” the meaning of exclusively sexual 
sin is not absent from our education—but the rules them- 
selves are vague, for they are not counterbalanced by any 
recognition of a morality of affirmation. Hence the danger 
that the young man or woman will come to regard the act 
of physical union as permitted indeed somehow or other, 
but at any rate to be got over shamefacedly, always in the 
perhaps subconscious fear that anything other than the strict 
necessities of this so simple act will be sinful. “With my body 
I thee worship,” the Christian liturgy bids him say; but 
how is this to be reconciled with all that he has been taught? 
How, indeed, can it be true, unless union is creative as well 
as procreative, contemplative and not merely a brief activity. 

Contemplative; and here we return to the social evils 
with which these private tragedies are related. Their first evil 
consequence is evident, for how shall the children not suffer 
who are begotten in this atmosphere and reared in a house- 
hold the keynote of which is not the joy of dynamic growth . 
in love and unified experience but the deadly disintegration 
of a static compromise? And what chance is there of a 
stable and happy family life, without which as foundation 
a stable and happy political society is impossible? What 
more fertile soil, on the other hand, for the war-monger, the 
demagogue, the advertiser of quack medicines for body and 
soul, individual and society than the nerve-ridden progeny 
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of the nervously exacerbated marriage? Another European 
war would mean almost certainly the extinction of Europe; 
and as we live in perpetual danger of war no problem can 
be more pressing than the problem of peace. The masses 
do not, as a rule, begin a war; they are necessary for the 
waging of it, and they can prevent it. A particular psycho- 
logical atmosphere is war’s necessary condition; and that at- 
mosphere is easily produced in a people lacking security, 
happiness, vision, because lacking economic well-being, politi- 
cal contentment, family life. These things are normally the 
prerequisites of a sane and calm outlook, and therefore of 
peace, the peace which the world, the selfish seeking of wealth 
or power without regard to the good of mankind and the de- 
signs of God, cannot give. If men were contemplative there 
would be fewer wars and less misery; why? Because con- 
templation means vision, vision, indeed, of cows and chimney 
pots and machines and children and all the rest of the mani- 
fold of life, but one which goes in its intensity and fulness 
beyond this manifold (unlike the sightless recognition of it 
by commercial utilitarianism) to the one, until the manifold 
itself is caught up into and apprehended in the one. It is so 
that the invisible things of God are discovered through the 
things that are seen, but those things precisely in the rough 
and tumble of life are not seen, we go about the streets of the 
city and we fail to notice them, we will not stop to look, we 
use them for our needs, but absent-mindedly, as it were, and 
our eyes are never opened, we fail to touch reality and so 
to come near the One who is Reality. 

The faculty of contemplation must be restored if ultimate 
ruin is to be averted, contemplation in its widest sense, for 
the sense and feel of things is the psychological propaedeutic 
to the sense and feel of the infinite. Obviously we as Chris- 
tians cannot proclaim Christian principles merely as a rem- 
edy for earthly distresses. ‘To restore all things in Christ” 
_ means that Christ must come first. Yet there are the social 
duties to be fulfiled; and partial remedies are better than 
none. If, indeed, we can win acceptance for one isolated 
fragment of the Christian philosophy of life we are doing a 
double service: we are working to make possible that “im- 
perfect beatitude” which ought to be established in this life; 
we are also at the same time working to make possible that 
state of mind necessary for the finding and following of 
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Christ. Faith has its rational preambula; virtue its 
prepratio anime; appreciation of supernatural values will 
not come readily to the mind which has lost sight of nat- 
ural values, of the very idea of contemplation. To the re- 
covery of that idea human love is perhaps the strongest 
instrument; and the Church, in holding to the sanctity, and 
indissolubility of marriage is holding the fortress of con- 
templation and human happiness against the dissolute flux 
of unrelated experiences, the chaos, which is its alternative. 


No Masses in Madrid 


Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 


Reprinted from Columbia in the issue of September, 1936. 


‘6 TO Masses were said on Sunday, July 26th, in any parish 

church in Madrid.” I found this sentence in a dis- 
patch to the New York Times on August 5th. It seems to me 
to sum up as well as anything could the tragedy that, as I 
write, is engulfing the old Catholic land of the Cid of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, of Ignatius Loyola, Teresa of Avila, and 
Francis Xavier. Why were there no Masses in Madrid? 
The country was at war, and we all know that when the 
sons of the people are at the front, those who are at home 
crowd the churches and the altar rail. But this was a differ- 
ent kind of war—a civil war. And what of that? Do not 
people pray to their God even when they are killing each 
other? Is there no right or wrong for the God of Battles to 
adjudicate, no ultimate penalty to be meted out to the guilty 
fashioners of fratricide, no eternal souls to be saved in the 
muddy welter of machine gun and high explosive? The 
stark truth was that if the churches had been opened for 
Mass on that black Sunday, the priests would not have 
preached the Gospel, the Altar would have been profaned, the 
church itself dynamited and destroyed by fire. Already more 
than thirty churches had met this fate within the space of a 
week. For, in very truth, for the first time in two hundred 
years, a war was being fought in Europe in which one of the 
principal issues was the Catholic Church. 
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This story does not begin in Spain. It begins in Moscow, 
in Russia over a year ago. The representatives of the Com- 
munist parties from all over the world are meeting for a 
momentous decision. When the rotting corpse of Russia fell 
so easily into the hands of Lenin and his fanatical associates, 
hopes were high among them that one after another the coun- 
tries of the world would fall in line, and there would be only 
one World State, ruled by the Communist party in each, 
and directed from high headquarters in Moscow. The dream 
was a false one. Marx had apparently thought out every- 
thing else, but one thing he had overlooked—the middle 
class, the people who live on fairly good salaries, who own 
small factories and shops, who work for the government. In 
every place outside Russia, whenever Communism threatened 
to grow too strong, this middle class rose up, handed over the 
power to one man, and asked him to rule it, and above all to 
save it from the menace of Red Russia. Marx, with his 
slogan, “Workers of the World, Unite!” had envisioned the 
dictatorship of the proletariat; he had overlooked another 
dictatorship that was sure to anticipate it: the dictatorship 
of the middle class. Most people call it Fascism. 

So, when the Communists met in Moscow last year, one 
after the other had a sad story to tell. The world-wide Com- 
munist revolution was as far off as ever, outside of the one 
country, Russia. In fact, the world revolution was so re- 
mote that this meeting of the Third International, as it was 
called, had not even been held for seven years. The time 
had come for a new policy, a “new line,” as the Russians 
say. What would it be? It had all been thought out in 
advance. Lenin had done something like it once; it was 
very simple: retreat, to advance later. In every country, 
the Communists hated one party more than any other. They 
hated the capitalists, of course, and all bourgeois. But be- 
yond everything else they hated the Socialists. The Liberals 
they merely despised. 

Here was the “new line.” The hated Socialists, betrayers 
of the Marxist gospel because they would not occupy the 
factories and counting houses by force, these were to be asked 
to join for a time with the Communists. The despised Lib- 
erals, all of them who called themselves Left Wingers, these, 
too, were to be asked to sign up. It was to be a United Front 
against the Forces of Reaction. Not only that, the Com- 
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munists despised and ridiculed the elections of the bourgeois. 
They would have none of the electoral farce, as they dubbed 
it. But now they turned right-about-face. Socialists and 
Liberals were to join with Communists in a Popular Front, 
and capture as many seats in national Congresses as possible; 
propaganda was to go out that Russia was turning back to 
capitalism, or something like it; only War and Fascism were 
to be attacked; and Stalin was to be pictured in the roto- 
gravures of the New York Times, and other great metro- 
politan dailies, loving little children. 

Now Trotzky, the great philosopher of revolution once 
said that Europe would soon be “Red at both ends”; he 
meant that Spain would be the first to go Bolshevist after 
Russia. It had a large, exploited poor class, on field and in 
factory; it appeared to have no middle class large enough to 
cope with the proletariat, if once the movement could get 
started. The Communists had once tried to go it alone, 
but the revolt in Barcelona and the mining country of the 
Asturias was put down with bloody violence by the govern- 
ment. 

So Spain looked to be an ideal place to experiment with 
the “new line,” the United Front. An election was coming 
on, and now was the time to try it out. The invitations 
went out to the two brands of Socialists; to the Anarcho- 
Syndicalists, a million strong, and even redder than the Reds; 
and to the Left Republicans, who were not Marxists, but 
liked Russia, capitalists but “liberal” about it. The scheme 
worked to perfection. The Popular Front won two-thirds 
of the seats in the Cortes, Spain’s House of Representatives, 
though they polled just a little less than half of the popular 
vote. This latter phenomenon was due to the fact that the 
Premier who was in power at the time of the elections had 
the electoral laws and the election districts fixed so that the 
United Front was sure to win, no matter what happened. 

It looked as if the Third International had at last found 
the key to the situation. The Socialists were either too 
stupid or too self-confident to see that they would be swal- 
lowed up; the left-wing capitalists were even worse. So the 
cry went around the world: “Let’s go!” France was to 
have an election soon. The Socialists and the Radical Social- 
ists, a Masonic party like the Left Republicans in Spain, 
accepted the Communists’ invitation, and it worked like a 
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charm. The Communists won seventy seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies, the Socialists came out the largest party, and 
what if the Radical Socialists, hitherto the dominant party 
in France, did lose a third of its seats? ‘They had signed 
the usual preélection pledge, and they were to be held to it. 
Leon Blum became the first Socialist Premier of France. 
Chalk up success number 2 for the “new line.” 

Now it was said about this time by over-confident and 
not-too-well-informed commenators that this united-front 
business was nothing to worry about. It would fall of its 
own weight. It contained elements that were absolutely in- 
compatible with each other: Marxists and anti-Marxists. 
The Marxists would make legislative demands that the anti- 
Marxists could not grant; the latter would balk, and pout; 
away would go your majority in the various Congresses, and 
the United Front would go down in history as an interesting 
but idle scheme of the dreamy Russians. 

Those who talked this way did not know what they were 
talking about. They completely ignored the Marx-Lenin- 
Trotzky-Stalin theory of revolution. The “new line” did not 
mean that once the United Fronts were in power, the Com- 
munists would make a revolution, just like that, and presto, 
turn the countries into a Soviet State. Revolutions, says 
Trotzky, are not made like that, least of all the Communist 
Revolution. The Communist Revolution demands for suc- 
cess just a certain nicely balanced set of conditions. If these 
are not present it is idle to attempt anything. The chief of 
these conditions is that the central government grows ludi- 
crously weaker, an object of contempt even to the vast ma- 
jority of people who are usually indifferent to the kind of 
government they have, so long as it is possible for them to 
earn their daily bread. But governments do not grow weaker, 
on the contrary; it is necessary to make them weaker. And 
here is where the Communist strategy comes in. The United 
Front would do the trick. 

Let us see how it worked out in Spain. There, as in 
France, after the elections, the word went out to the Com- 
munist units throughout the country. These, perhaps, did 
not muster more than 70,000 members in all. Certainly, not 
more than 100,000. It was enough. Direct action began at 
once. The most vulnerable side of the established order was 
first attacked—the Church. The Church has no army to 
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defend itself, and besides, in Spain the new Government did 
not like it, though it was predominantly capitalist in theory. 
A campaign of burnings began. Between February, 1936, 
and the end of May, more than two hundred of the finest 
ecclesiastical monuments in the peninsula were destroyed. 
Then strikes. A new kind of strike was invented—the 
“sit-down strike.” The workers did not leave the factories 
or the fields; they went to work and stayed there doing 
nothing. They simply occupied the premises and defied the 
authorities to put them out. If the authorities tried to do 
it, so much the better; they were being shown up as the 
friends of the boss, the enemies of the working people. If 
the authorities left them alone, the industry and agriculture 
of the country were crippled and ultimately ruined. In 
Spain, as in France, the Communists knew that the authori- 
ties would let them alone; they would not dare offend the 
leaders of the Communist parties, for they needed the votes 
of the Communist Deputies to stay in power in the Cortes. 
And there is only one thing a politician, even a left-wing 
politician, in office thinks about; that is to stay in office. 

The Communists knew their politicians. That is exactly 
what happened. Government all but broke down in Spain. 
When mobs, controlled from a central office, can burn down 
as many churches as they please, can stop the industrial 
processes of the country whenever they try, and can turn 
the production and distribution of food into a haphazard 
puzzle, and the government does nothing to stop it all, it is 
obvious that the government is going to become an object 
of ridicule and hate even among the classes that are better 
off. Trotzky, in his writings on revolution and its technique, 
speaks of the revolution point in a country, as scientists 
speak of the boiling point. That point comes when the 
processes of government have been progressively weakened, 
when its authority is defied and nothing happens to stop it. 
At that point, says Trotzky, your revolutionist steps in and 
the country falls an easy prey to him, with a minimum of 
bloodshed and turmoil. 

That point was rapidly approaching in Spain.. Russia 
had sent one of its best specialists in revolution to Barcelona, 
Bela Kun, who had turned Hungary into a shambles back in 
1920, until he was ejected by an invading Rumanian army. 
The country’s industry was crippled, transportation was 
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breaking down, the non-Marxist newspaper offices and radio 
stations were blown up or wrecked by mobs, churches were 
being burned, convents and colleges ransacked, priests and 
nuns chased through the streets and often murdered; all this 
happened between February and July. The time was almost 
ripe. Another two months would certainly, if signs mean 
anything, have seen a successful Communist revolution. 
Just see what has already happened in cities, which as I 
write, are still in Government hands: mobs are in full con- 
trol, even though the Government still rules there, in name. 
The “new line” of the Communists was a success, from their 
point of view, the point of view of tireless men who never 
lose sight of their one objective, revolution. The trick had 
worked, just as Trotzky had said it would work. Only Stalin 
had given a clever new twist to it. By retreating, he had 
won out, almost. He had forced his followers to join with 
bourgeois and Socialist parties, which they had sworn never 
to do, to win elections and support a party in power, which 
they had sworn equally not to do. Then they worked un- 
der the protection of that government, not in Parliaments or 
Cortes or Chambers of Deputies, but out in the streets, in 
the factories, in the fields. You see how stupid it was for 
the optimists to opine that the United Front would soon 
break up. The Communists did not care what was done 
in parliaments; in Spain, as also in France, they had the 
Government by the throat. They were free to carry out their 
revolutionary plans, because the governmental politicians 
needed their votes to stay in office. Under cover of that, the 
scheme went merrily on. 

But even in Spain, as had happened in Italy and Ger- 
many, the thing unforeseen by Karl Marx had happened. 
The middle class forestalled them, and the army joined in. 
On July 18th, the officers of all the garrisons in Spain led 
their troops out against the Government. In Madrid, Barce- 
lona, Seville, largest cities in Spain, the soldiers failed; the 
Government quickly armed the citizens, and the revolting 
officers were captured and murdered by bloodthirsty mobs. 
Whether that misfortune will determine the failure of the 
revolt, the reader will probably know by the time this is in 
print. 

But all Europe is watching the proceedings with feverish 
interest. Spain was the first fruits of the “new line” of the 
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Communists. In Spain that line was first challenged by the 
middle class. It is an epochal struggle. If the United Front 
wins out in Spain, it will triumph elsewhere, notably in 
France. But if it wins out in France, and the mobs commit 
the same excesses they did in Spain, under cover of the pro- 
tection of Socialist and Radical politicians, who will be afraid 
to curb them for fear the Communists will then throw them 
out of power by their votes in the Chamber of Deputies, then 
we may be sure that the middle class, supported by the offi- 
cers of the army, will do just what their fellows did in Spain. 
And as they will do in Spain, they will go down in death 
and ruin, rather than let a Communist dictatorship rule their 
country. 

Only one matter remains to be explained. The great 
tragedy of Spain was that in the nineteenth century the 
working masses apostatized from the Church, as Pope Pius X 
once remarked. And, it is well to remember, it was poverty, 
destitution, and injustice which made them apostatize. They 
got to hate the Church because they hated the friends of the 
Church, who exploited them and whom the Church did noth- 
ing to rebuke or correct. The words of Pope Leo XIII forty- 
five years ago went unheeded, and his great Encyclical, 
“Rerum Novarum,” was neglected. Now the Church is 
reaping the sad fruits of that neglect in the loss of so many 
souls and in the destruction of its churches. If all that had 
not been so, the poor would today be fighting on the Church’s 
side, instead of against it; or rather, the leaders of the poor 
would never have got them to join the revolutionary forces 
in the first place. The terrible and tragic story of Spain is 
a fearful lesson for the rest of us. 

















Wanted: A Catholic Revolution 


Sister Ceci, O.S.B. 


Reprinted from Liturgy & Sociology in the issue of October, 1936. 


N these days when social panaceas are being offered so 

lavishly by every charlatan, why is it that Catholicity is 
seldom seriously considered as a cure for world distress? 
True, there are a few groups who are attempting to live out 
their Christian principles consistently. But the great rank 
and file of “good, ordinary Catholics,” totally ignorant of 
the profound truths on which the Faith is founded, only 
sniff suspiciously and label any such action as radical and 
dangerous. What the world needs, what our own country 
in particular needs, is a Catholic revolution. And this is 
radical in the real sense of the word: it would go down to 
the very roots of our being, re-orientate us in the Kingdom 
to which we claim allegiance, and consequently re-create us, 
so that a change in the social order would be brought about 
automatically as an inevitable consequence and the world 
would thereby be revolutionized; that is, “turned back again” 
to Christ. 

The first requisite for, and the most important factor 
in, this Catholic revolution is the re-orientation of Catholics 
as members of the Church; that is to say, a clear under- 
standing of the inner nature of that Church as a living or- 
ganism, through which courses with indomitable energy the 
very life of the Triune God. All Christians, who have been 
“deified” by initiation into this divine body, are themselves 
pulsating with an energy beyond their natural endowment of 
physical or mental powers. Therefore, while most Catholics 
look upon the Church as merely a vast corporation extend- 
ing its officials of government into every part of the world, 
those who realize her organic nature view these members of 
the hierarchy as structural organs, whose function is not 
only to give definite form and direction of movement to the 
Body, but who also serve as channels through which comes 
to the whole organism that great dynamic force, its life 
divine. 
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Once having realized the full significance of their mem- 
bership in such an organism, Christians cannot avoid the 
logic of the next step—namely, the absolute need of living 
as members, but not as isolated individuals. For the Cath- 
olic who once recognized the full significance of his member- 
ship in the Mystical Body of Christ would rely no longer on 
his own natural powers, since the exigencies of the greater or- 
ganism, to which he belongs, demand faculties of a higher 


0 order than those furnished by the merely natural man. He 
is would, therefore, seek the closest union possible with the 
? source of that higher life, on which he must constantly draw, 
it a union of thought, of interest, and above all, of communi- 
k cation of grace through all the possible channels. 
yf Next he will be fully aware that, since any organism, to 
act efficiently, must procure the coordination of its members 
d working in perfect unison for a common end, so Christ will 
y be effectual in His world revolution for the “turning back” 
is of all humanity into His Kingdom only if the members of 
0 His Mystical Body subordinate themselves in every vital 
n function to the direction and governance of the Head. If 
s, once such unanimity could be attained, the power of the 
it mystic Christ would be invincible, even though He has made 
d His victory dependent upon the cooperation of mere human 


” agencies. For human nature, through participation in 
Christ’s life, is made truly divine. 


yr All that the Church needs, then, to accomplish her revo- 
S lution—to put her social principles into practice—is a united 
r- front of vitally active members: that is, members who are 
r= living according to their supernatural life. Why has she 
e hitherto failed to attain this requisite? First, because these 
n same members are not properly orientated, and they lack a 
S genuinely Catholic outlook, which puts all earthly things— 
of wealth, honor, power — into the class of subjective non- 
S values. How many Catholics can see themselves by the 
l- “vision of faith” in their own proper setting, not as isolated 
1, units of humanity, but as cells in the supernatural organism 
of of the brotherhood of man, which means that each one’s 
rt every vital Christian function depends upon the closeness of 
e his relation to the complete organism whose community of 
25 spiritual goods he shares? If every Catholic could view him- 
fe self in the proper perspective, there would be a revolution 


per se, the beginning of a movement that would again trans- 
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form society, as it did in the beginning of the Christian era. 
For the Catholic revolution is veritably paradoxical: its vic- 
tory means a surrender, the surrender of the natural man 
with all his crude, undivine nature and its lust for power and 
wealth, to the divine organism with its supernatural vision 
and its unity of action under the hierarchical structural or- 
gans by which it functions. 

How different this from the degrading relinquishment 
of human rights demanded by the totalitarian state? But, 
clearly, the issue today is between such a form of govern- 
ment and a true Christocracy, such as we have described 
above. If the latter is difficult because of the moral con- 
flict involved, can the difficulty be at all commensurate with 
the pitiless submerging of human dignity into the machine- 
like enslavement of the Communistic, or Nazist regime? 
But there appears to be no other alternative; for we have 
come to the “end of our time.” 

It is evident, then, that the Catholic revolution is fun- 
damentally spiritual. It is a conquest of the individual, not 
thereby degraded, however, to the status of a mere mech- 
anism, but freely surrendering himself to become a perfectly 
coordinated member of that higher organism, the Mystical 
Body of Christ, who needs willing instruments to accomplish 
His work on earth. But herein lies the very reason for the 
unpopularity of such a movement: there is in it nothing 
spectacular, nor tangible and concrete, which would by sig- 
nal victories arouse in man the spirit of high adventuring 
and of redoubtable conquest. For the modern mind, warped 
as it is by a capitalistic mentality, does not incline towards 
a purely spiritual warfare fought out in the depths and 
silence of one’s own soul. Yet, without this recognition that 
Catholicity in action is only the manifestation of an inward 
life, which is absolutely postulated, the Catholic revolution 
were no better than the Communistic, since both sides would 
then be fighting with man-made weapons for a material good 
to be attained only in this world. 

Without the “vision of faith,” then, no human soul could 
be so fired with love as to contemn the sacrifices it must 
make for a united front. But when souls have once glimpsed 
the light and, as a consequence, are enamored enough to 
give themselves in total surrender to the higher life that is 
in them, they thus become energized by that life which is 
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a. drawn from mystical communion with the supernatural 
c- brotherhood in Christ. Then the outward and material 
in manifestations of activity in such a living organism are 
id bound to follow in the form of the foundation of a real 
yn Christocracy transcending national boundaries and barriers 
r- of race to the actuation of a divinely directed, coordinated 
- movement for social justice. 
nt Upon such a postulate are based the famous Papal En- 
t, cyclicals, “Rerum Novarum” and “Quadragesimo Anno.” 
n- And that is why they are so radical that even now com- 
~d paratively few Catholics are fully accepting them as a prac- 
n- tical working solution to be adopted. These documents are 
th radical—so much so, indeed, that, as a writer has recently 
e- remarked, in comparison with them “the Communist Mani- 
2? festo reads like a study in conservatism.” ‘They are radical, 
ve then, because they depend for their application upon a 


radical change of mentality and spiritual living on the part 
n- of their advocates. 


ot That this change of outlook has, despite the inherent 
h- difficulties, actually taken root and begun to grow is evident | 
ly in two marks whereby the real Crusaders in the Catholic 
al revolution may be recognized: (1) their sense (expressed 
sh in word and act) of Christian solidarity in the Mystical 
he Body of Christ; (2) their religious attitude of mind result- 
g ing therefrom, which is markedly theocentric, instead of | 
g- egocentric. These revolutionists have therefore adopted as 
g a necessary and natural mode of expression, the liturgical 
ad form of prayer, abounding as it does in the spirit of rever- 
ds ence, adoration, and dependence on the Supreme Being. For 
id once the individual’s proper orientation in that vast, wor- 
at shiping organism is recognized, his functioning as an integral 
rd unit becomes thereby a vital necessity, not only of self- 
Qn expression, but of inward dynamics. It is just as natural 
ld and also necessary, for the Christian to draw his supernat- 
yd ural sustenance of divine life from the organic function of 
the Mystical Body—. e., the liturgy—as it is for our physi- 
ld cal organs to take from the life-blood coursing through our 
st own body the ingredients needed for their life and well-being. 
od Small wonder, then, that as men become imbued with the 
to idea of grace as a very form of life, of their organic relation 
is to Christ and His Church and of the liturgy as the best 


is means of contact with the heartbeat of the Mystical Body— 
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small wonder, then, that they seek a closer association with 
the source of this deifying life and cement their mutual soli- 
darity by participation with Christ’s fulness in the Eucha- 
rist. They cannot but realize that the Christian ideal is not 
intimacy with Christ but identification through the transfor- 
mation of self into Him. This, in brief, is the real basis for 
a Catholic revolution. 

Then, when Christ is once more restored to His proper 
place in the world, is once more recognized as walking among 
men in the guise of each fellow-being as animating by one 
divine life every race and nation, as making all actually one 
by the sharing of Himself to all alike—then He will truly 
rule the nations in social justice, will sway legislatures to 
equity, and will sit in council over every labor dispute that 
shakes the foundations of society. That is to say, the mate- 
rial results of the Catholic revolution will follow inevitably 
as a sacramental manifestation of the inward revolution that 
will then have been accomplished. 
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